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After ihc^ ond of tlie Opiutii War in "1842 when CGcSstal cities lil^c XiamoinAnioy) bccnnic 
opnn ports, ffiissiotinries 5larLed fiocking into China in i^uirge iiunibt^s nnd thore was nuiL-Ji 
activity in thf; spre.idiftLi (jf the Gospei The niissionaiie'.- nnoted that the ordinary Chinese then 
h;:d low iitcrncy, and th:jt mec^nt that n latge pnrt of the i: mas'>ps tiad diiricuiiy readint;, writler, 
Chinese Aisa, the missionaries observed thai for certain dirlialects. especially the southern ones, 
their vernncLilar did not lend Itieniselves readily to Iranslalition ,'nto chair^ciejs Lised in standjrd 
(;iiinese Nntnraiiy, ail those among other tilings constiiLiltted a hindrance to thn inissionarie-- in 
their wt^rk tu evangelise the niafises. The Bible translated ' into standard written Chinese would 
be inacGCKiiilile \'j mimy iieeple As f^uch there dr;volGtiedd an inlurc-?sl foi the lefnriii oi written 
Chinese). Not long tiuirealter, the ,/.■.";;. '.■';;; ■' .■";.■.■;'■,■.-.;■. or h Missionary Romrrnisation, ■■■voLild ifirjke 
Its clchni. 

The :'::■.•]-■[ ' '■;--.:•:■ ■■"(-■".'.■",■ \'''-'. ) first ap-ppeared in Xiamen, if"; lO'id Tfiis syster.n 
wa?. more of a framework for Romanisation rather than i.a system used for any particulFjr dialer;!, 
though it hac) its roots in the transliteration of Hokkien "H'he Romanised system used for Hokkien 
was colled ::-.::!:c' ■'■. .: 'ir.-;--Tl'! I : T l' ^' ' j '). or Ver macular of Amoy. Thi^ wnling system 
was often known as ..'-hin^ nrh-t'it-j-jT, '..vhich was ihie pronunciation m Amov Hokkien Tne 
person who was the most associated with popularisingj c-nitis^ pc^h-cc-jT was the American 
irissionary Reverend John v'an Nest Talmage oi the lEnglish Presbyterian Church. In 1874, 
Tnomas Barclay started spreading c-mntl pL'h-t">;.'-iT int Taiwan, and w^as to cunrinue the werk 
f!->r the next 60 years Tlie publication in 1913 of v.c r^^cnyJ': :<^::z^.iJ..i::{\" '., j ,',-;/-V j '' h. 
which in English was known by the somewhat long title of A DiClionaty cf the Amou Vemacuini 
^■fjG/ce.n Throughout the Pretectuies of Cfiin-chiu Chiang-chiu and Forn]0!^:i. lirmly established 
e-mntr pe'h-* m'-j] as the standard. This dictionary was compiled by Peverend Willirirn 
Campbell a Scottish missionary who established the Presbyterian Church m fainan. Taiwan 
He was known by his (Chinese name of i ! ' )■■ . or G.'in Weilin TIk; elegance uf '/-mils^ Pc'li- 
Ce-jT was rmdeniabie. and ii is also obvious that those who developed this system had delvs^d 
into the phonological traits of the Hokkien dialect, it ^.vas estimated that by i92b over 40.000 
copies of the Bible in c-rniiLi p(.';i"i-r>c-jT had been sold. Also, according lo a report in 1922. in 
southern Fujian. an estiniateri 50.000 our rjf the 140.000 publications were printed in o-inns; 
p61i-t'C-ji. The continued use of c-niiiy pih-t ic-j"i among some people in southern Fujian 
p'ovince wa^ reported as recently as 1987 

At present, in mainland China, the c-miVj pili-nc-jT represents little more than a 
historical interest., even Lhou(]h scholars acknowledge the success and popularity of this systcn-, 
previously, and that there is a copious collection cf past pLiblications printed ;n c-inng p6h-ne- 
ji. Since the revolution in 191 1 , but especially after the Communist rule in 1949, the literacy and 
tae educational standards oi the Chinese masses have vastly increased, and as such, the 



people had begun to rnly moro oti written standard Chinese nnd spoken Mandoriii for 
comniuniccition. This made she use oi c-rnniz [iiliHic-jT gradually obsolete, as it musi be 
remembered that c-iiing peli-C'C-ji', despite its elegance^ was only usetui at u iime when most 
Hokkiens could not even read the Bible and other texts in printed Chinese. The recent progress 
in information technology and the asso[;iated text-processitig capabilities has also eroded any 
enthusiasm in the transliteration of Chinese inta phonetic alphabets. Thr; 
hn'jyi; c"'nv.':r: remains the only Romanisalion in daily use, but it is almosf exclusively 
employed only as an aid in learning the language or in transliterating place and personal names. 
In Taiwan, the c-ning pih-oc-ji' is used extensively only :iy a handful of people, mostly the 
elderly. It is also sometimes touted by the Pressbyterian Church, a hotbed of Taiwan separatisi 
movement, as an evidence of the "separateness" of the Hol;l<ien dialect from Chinese. Some 
radical elements are also attempting to make use of L'-nin,LA [>ch-oc-i'i' and p. hodge-podge of 
non-standard local Romanised writing systems for Hokkien to "cJc-Han^' or "do-Sinicise" Taiwan. 
However, the c- mng pi!;ivoc-jT had seldom been used outside the ctiurch mission, and also, 
right novj, it is evident that the e-nifig p^h-oe-jT is being employed more as a poliiical tool than 
as a writing system to be popularised in education. As such, there are no signs to indicate thO' 
there is going to be an eventual revival of the c-mng pili-oc-jT in Taiwan. 

Currently, besides the IPA, the only accepted system in use is the 
/■lL:jj.-:]: /:^.-.MV7r n^r^i-- ■;.;:. ■■■.■■^(j:... I. , :" i I ■'( 'j''. )■ roughly translated as the 
Transliteration Scheme for the Southern Min(Min Nan) Dialect. This sysleni of Pomanisaiion 
had its origins in the Xiamen University during the t970's and was also based upon the 
pronunciation in the Amoy speech. The dictionary Mandann-So\iihern Min D'n-ilecl Dictionary 
publisher] in 1982 uses this system. The /"■■;.?.','.■.' ;■/'.. '!-.■,■■■ ;<'-y^- ]:P.-.\:r is very muc!-i 
influenced by the approach and the style used in nnnyj) pf'}yf/i This system, however, is 
employed predominantly only in mainland China and is very rarely known abroad except within 
the academia. 

In the academia, IPA is now the standard phonetic system used for the transliteration of 
the oronunciations in the study of Chinese dialects. 



The Phonetic System of E-mrig E36h-6e-iT 

The c-rniiy j:)d'h-ne-JT anifTivt-^fi the alphabet shown below. Thb symbols in the Si\i\a.\ 
brackiMS are the equivalent (jjr IPA. 






In ;jcidition to the r-]bove alpfi;ibet. there arc also other markers. The symbol " after 
syllable is used to denote that the syllable is nasalised. A glottal stop, which can only occur 
the end of a syllnble^ is denoted by the letter li. The tone markers are as follows^ u'ith tl 
bottom row showinp the actual pitch of the tones: 



In modern Anicy speech, ihe consonant ■:-.7. has merqed with ^,;. 

Hokkien speakers pronouDce the consonani o. wiifi a sound bc^iwcen .■;■; and '. . 

The syllaliles or; ■•■':•- i /a;; i o-. are denoted respectively as onti ok ioiie JOk 

without the dot after the o as in 0. 

Syllables like Ur i:.e ■:.;":a: are written as oa oc oaii instead oi ivd Lie uan. 

This is an accurate reflection of the Hokkien speakers having tlie tendency to loosen 

the vowel a when the nex! follov;ing vowel is a or :l so that the <: sound is nearer to 

the soutid (■;■. 

The syllables .i.".n .i.k are v^fritten ;.is eng ck, another aeourate reflection oi the 

Hokkien speakers [:)ronovjnctng the ' more like -^ or .-:■. 

The G'" and the "/■'' lone only occur in syllables widi a final stop, i.e. -[■ -- d-; -?. 

Tonal sandhi is not shown, i.e. the markers denote the tone ol a v.vord vvtien il is 

pronounced individually. 



Thn whole system of aiphabnt nnd markers is useci to form words biased on valio 
ccmbinations d the cotisonants with the syllables in Amoy Mokkicn. With this, using the opening 
iines of a popuiar Hol^kien loik rhyme as an exanifiic, we oei the foilowing: 



beii \oU h.': 
)ng. ill chhna bo' 



The abov/e written in Ctiitiese characters wouid be 



The Phonetic System of Muinan Pa'^gyan PTnyTn Fang'an 

The .'.■.■■"";■,■;: . '.'.: ,:v ■ ;■! 'r .'.irrf' ■^' tias the al[3habel shewn bciow. Ttio 

symbois in She square br:i(:kets or-; the corresponditit] ones fO[ iF'A. 



■J .)[■■■■■] 



U-l I n[::j 



In ■'.■■j.i'.".'?.""^ ■■:-'-....'r, .;j .■■ ■/_■.■'_■."/■ /";:?;.,■'■■::", the letter ii after the initial cuiisonant den 
thyt the syllable is n<isalised. A glottal slop is denoted by Hie letter ii a-i m L'-tiu'iLi p6h-("'! 
The tone markers are as follows' 



V' tonH I 2'"^ lone i 3"'' tone 4'" tonR j ii'" tone j 6''" tniie | ?'" tnr 



Note: 



= The consonants ri r. r at the beginning of syllables are regarded as na; 

1- H ;;; ancf are not recognised as separate consonants. Hence v.-:: v.:: 

written as bnAX) Inoo gnoo. 
= The syllables -..■::> : :V \ ■.;:;;■ '■ ■.:'-■ are denoted respectively as on^l ok iong 



e The syllables -r., 1 :■;;■. ;.)ro de.iotod cespGcllveiy as ;{n lao. 

s !f a syllable has [lo initial consonant and starts v.;ith v. or ■'. , the letters w and v arn 

used instead. For example, the sound 1 nr is written as voiig, u i iy vvritlf^n as vvj, 
- Nasalised syllables \vithout initial consonants are dencitcd by "ii. for RxaFiiple 'lltv 

'nuil { p ■" n i. 
s Like the o-rnng (."j^h-oc-jr the tonal sandhiis not shown. 

With all these, tho opening lines of our Hokkicn folk rhyme would be wrilteti lis 

Tnl oo i)o., bbch loli hod; 
llai lirigoi^g^ ;n ctia bboo 

There is a poem from Wang Wei of the Tang dynasty and vu-hich goes: 



I'i-illl IIHp A^k K 

The following transliterations coiT,paru the -'rn'Tunciation oi the Amoy dialect for the poem 
respectively in IPA, c-iliny ncll-! ic-ji s\-\d r^^ ; ■■.-:■ ■'. ■■.?r t r^-y'-' ■■>"'\rV-- 



;n scng liau, u ip khcng liti 
I'iioan kim kcne ciiiTi it pc-. 



\v\ sing diiso \\ (1 \ip king .1 
klksia ring cillL; 111! sik s. 

l-.Liaii giln ging zin vTt Imo 
>L' cmI M.ing gLiriJi hhu uuG 



The inherent Shortcomintis in Rom^n^Jsing Chinese 

Detractors of the Romanisation ■,;; Ciiiiiese have always argued thai there are many 
hotiionyms in Chinese, S'ld often with the same lone loo, and r^s sucti, only written (Chinese 
characters can unambiguously represent the actiial words and hence their meaning. This would 
be somewhat lost in the spoken language. Supporters, on the other hand, contend that despite 
the homonyms, spoken Chinese has seldom caused any ambiguity, and hence, vvht^n Chinese 
text is Rofiianised, one merely needs to idiagine how the Romanised text sounds like, and this 
/vould be the sentences which one hears. Since the sentences spoken in real life would noi 
cause much ambiguity, the tironunciation based on thr> Romanised toj<t shoulr! also not cause 
much confusion. 

In reality, Chinese speakers do not say sentences with a lock-step rhyitmi, uttering the 
protuiticiatieri word by word. Feather, the rnythm is altered slightly based on the strutjture of the 
sentence and the context This is pretty niuch like the emphasis and the intonation in English. 
The listener would often then interpret the Chinese sentence ^snd breaks it down into smaller 
chunks of word-groups and phrases to be deciphered Those chunks correspond to the slight 
increase in rhythm or a slight drop in the intonation in the last syllable. Native Chinese speakers 
acquire this skill when young, and the results eoulrl bo imperceptible to the untrained ear. This is 
part of a natural compensation for the abundant occurrence of homonyms \\\ Chinese. Also, in 
tioth Mandarin and Hokkicn. there is tonal s^uidhi Ljndcr circumstances. I fence, while supporters 
ci the Romanisation of Chinese are correct to say that the spoken s[>eoc,h ^-irely causes 
ambiguity, they fail to note that this is the result of the rhythm of spoken Chinese which would 
be lost in transliteration. Chinese characters, however, have no need for rhythm, since each 
character is unique, and the meaning is deduced from Ihe characters alone. Another important 
reason for the intelligibility of spoken Chinese despite the homonyms, is the use of word-groups, 
and this is explained belov/. 

V/ernacularfnot necessarily collot^uial) Chinese makes extensive use oi word-groups 
consisting of two or more characters. This is ihe kind of Chinese used for normal 
communications and for daily official use. Literal Chinese, on the other hand, is more terse, and 
often makes use of single-character words, and each character is usually a word with a 
gratrimaiicul moaning. Forexample, in ::^^pr:\: i'l-ioi '.']■]."■'), the line goes: 



Now, each of the 6 characters has a grammatical rrtoaning, and they could be roughly translated 
word by word correspondingly as 

•fiaa ■ <!(:T!i! of puss'j.ssif )!!:■■■ i hei^ifittiiia,. disposiiion i- ori^i^uu.illy '■ kind. 
(WiiBf} u man .begins his life, he originally has ri hncj disposition.) 

When trEinslated into the style of vernacular Chinese, the line becomes something like 



This rendition would naturnlly sound a little hackneyed in modern dc?ily udagn but ttit? inorf; 
iinportani thing is that, hom, word-groups of two characters have rcplacod tho original liti^ral 
one-character words, i.e. i'' 'li;' ■'■■',', '' -'N I.' , i -''•'■■. ^■. ".■■--■-/■.I' The character 
.'..': has the meaning of ''is". Tiir; purpose 'or the development ol such a style was for the oric|iiial 
word to tje modified or further qualified tc: make the concept mori; precise, like saying thiat ii. is .' 
car rattier than just a vehicle So one gets Itie word-group ] \ \ {gasoline-vehiclo — am rather 
lust a -V{g vctiicle in general conld be .." chariot). Also, the individual characters ■'" , ■■ . ';" 
could also imply the concepts of "attribulo". "one's own", "skilful" respectively. Only by forming 
word-groups like ','. 'i''. ' > \-~, ''l I". '"■■Juld Q^^e convey the more specific meanings ef 
'dispositiorf\ '''onginaiiy" and 'i<inu" respectively, as ihe original text was siipposed to mean. 

Now^ ttiGse word-groups of two or more characters are terms and could be considered 
words in their own right in Chinese dictio.-iHries When written in ■\-:y: ;■'.■" -m-.' - the spellings 
for the characters in a word-group are lumped together For example, we vj['\\q '-.-■■r." ,---ni--- 
from the characters .'''i,'' v\ i' i" insteau of y^r.^.v "; ■■.■:- i .■"■-, since they are considered to 
be two vvr^rd-qroups havinq separate gr.immatical ireanings rather than four single characters 
having separate grammatical meanings riic; c-iiiiiy pcli-i^c-ji" for Hokkien iised a similar 
approach, except that instead of conf:.^i'}nation a hyptien is used to join the spelling of 
characters in a word-group. So the line ii ' ' ;'■''. '' j-",'" Is written as 

Jin chi ciiho", scng pi'iii siiin. 

and for the sentence /-....y'. jtc (i], '■■'■ ■'I'r !-j-. {■■- /; i'v |.: : it would be written as such: 

.fin chi klii-cliho', seng-keh goan-pun si sirtn-liong. 

Here, it could also be seen why in practical Chinese, the homonyms do not usually 
cause problems For Englisli homonyms like p.afr. pear, pore, one can always detennine whicn 
is the word used by hearinp phrases like "a 'latr of scissors", "an apple and a pear' "pare down 
expenses" or even "pare Ihe pear". Similarly in Mandarin, the pronunciation y' could be thai 
of any of the few dozen characters in us^= However, if the speaker uses word-groups likf 
■".:'ny-{trof)slato), y. ..■::.:isuppross), -'''.■ -..'yiijustice), y ' ■■:r'(parHaniGnt). "/sl-i'iart] 
v ^' X ' :'y[oppnstte sex), v:'.- ''(meaning) elc, there is little ambiguity as to the character which the 
!■■' refers to. There may be niany characters with the sound v\ but there is only one word- 
group that is pronounced as ;'.}]2y.' and -"ance .;''^.' :-...' means "iranslale" thr-n this r.;.' can 
only be the character . "" 

However, coming back to Wanq VV'"i's poem the follcwing words qualify to be word- 
groups: '.■' '\Urf^orning raini, -j-,' "■ 'Alight dust), "■ 'r 'K (guesthouse), ;i!| I' {colour! ftuo of ttio 
willow tree). I'-l :\:\qoirig frnnv'towards Jhe .'.'osi. westbound). Each has a certain grammatical 
meaning. However ejII these words are not among the word-groups m tht; standard list for 
Mandarin that are commonly and uniformly found in Chinese dictionaries. In fact the possible 



combinations for lorming word-groups irom single characters are extremely vast, and oniy a 
subset ot them can make it into entries in the dictiotiaries. As such, transliterating the above 
words into Hokkien like tiau-U, kheng-l?ii etc is clearly not appropriate^ so the solution is to 
just transliterate them character by character without the hyphens. 

So now, perhaps one could use tiyphens for only those Jiccepted word-groups that are 
found in the modern Chinese dictionaries. This has a problem though, if one is to Romanise 
literal Chinese text into Hokkien character by character, without hyphens, one is faced with the 
original predicament of having to face an abundanci; of homonyms among Chinese characters. 
And there is also no restriction for using a niixtur(; trf vernacular and literal Chinese in texts. 
Hence, transliteration again loses its usefulness here, since only Chinese characters can 
uniquely identify the meaning of the words. Besides this common problem for transliterating 
Chinese in general. Hokkien has the additional problem of tonal sandhi that is not specified in 
Romanisations. Also, many Chinese characters tiave 2 pronunciations in Hokkien, the literal 
and the vernacular pronunciation. In Hokkien. this dichotomy does not simply imply that one 
pronounces a certain way in daily conversations and another way when reciting poems. This is 
because the vernacular speech also contains a lot of literal pronunciations, as the different 
pronunciations also serve to differentiate between the different shades of meaning and the 
context of the Chinese characters. Having two different spellings to mean the same word, and 
with each of these spellings also possibly referring tc other words, is a potential source of 
confusion. 



Ui\ I I.-':-:'!:!"!;!!/: ■; >■■■ 
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